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OUR FIRST LODGING. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


‘But, Charley, dear, where are we to live?’ said 
my wife, very wistfully. It was a question easier 
asked than answered, for my puzzled brains, and 
those of poor Carry, had been busied on the sub- 
ject for some time, without finding a satisfactory 
solution to the problem. These were the facts of 
the case. 

I, Charles Wilton, aged twenty-six, and of no 
profession, had been for six months a married man. 
It was just half a year since dear, pretty Carry 
Dawkins, fourth daughter of the Rev. Job Dawkins, 
perpetual curate of Shinglesea, had walked beside 
me out of Shinglesea Church, all smiles and blushes, 
the sweetest little bride, by universal consent, that 
the quiet Devonshire parish had welcomed for 
many a day. We had the world before us where 
to choose, had youth and health, and a net income 
that just enabled us to baffle the property-tax. A 
hundred a year, it must be owned, is not an annual 
tevenue calculated to leave much margin for 
luxuries. I have no doubt that many wise heads 
were shaken, and that many croaking prophecies 
were enunciated, as to the probable results of 
| what was considered as a very improvident 
| marriage. Even those who wished the young 
| couple ‘luck’ in all sincerity, would have found 
| it no easy matter to define whence Carry and 
| I were likely to come in for a sprinkling from 
| Fortune’s cornucopia. We were poor, to begin 
| with, and had no brilliant prospects of a rich 
| inheritance to gild the far-off horizon of hope. 
|The Reverend Job, with his six daughters and 
three sons, was no wealthier than the pinched 
| brotherhood of perpetual curates with large families 
and small tithes commonly are. And on my side 
there was nothing further to expect, though there 
had once been only too much of reversionary 
opulence lying ahead of what had appeared to be 
my destined path in life. I was not the first, and 
shall not be the last, to have bitter cause to mourn 


by the caprice of a domestic autocrat and by the 
golden lure of splendid expectations. It was a 
queer story altogether. Wilton of Wilton is a 
name that will be found (by any one who cares 
to look for it) in Prince’s Worthies of Devon; and 
a considerable landed estate, lying within a few 
miles of Shinglesea, had belonged to my forefathers 
for centuries. The last owner of this property, 
which, unentailed from the first, had gone regularly 
enough from father to son, had been Uncle George. 

Uncle George was a half-brother of my father, 
and was his senior by very many years. He had 
been a noted personage in his day, and had figured 
in old caricatures and old Sunday newspapers as 
Beau Wilton, and Dandy George, and the Devon- 
shire Buck. To the last, he was a conspicuous 
object in Bond Street, tightly buttoned up in his 
dark-blue coat, and wearing one of the very few 
bell-crowned hats still extant within the bills of 
mortality. He was very particular about his wig, 
wore a strangling stock, and one or two under- 
waistcoats, and had cruel shiny boots on his old 
feet, from which he suffered, 1 am sure, like the 
pilgrim with dried peas in his shoes. He per- 
sisted in looming about town, an elderly ghost 
of the bygone fashions, a tottering Corinthian 
haunting the Park, and the theatres, and lamp- 
lit pavement of Pall-Mall. But he spent less and 
less of his time and cash in London every year, 
as he grew older and more stingy, for, towards 
the close of his life, the ex-dandy of the Regency 
looked very hard and long at a shilling before he 
could persuade himself to part with it. 

This backward change, as it were from butter- 
fly to grub, took place with Uncle George, as with 
many other heroes of the old Tom and Jerry days, 
when he found the zest of life grow less keen, and 
the doctor become more interesting than the cook. 
Besides, it was not only his constitution that was 
the worse for heavy dining and the maraschino 
punch of the period. His estate was what is 
technically called ‘dipped’ in the Lethe of mort- 
gages; timber had been felled, rents had been 


the enforced idleness and the false hopes fostered 


anticipated. Plain George Wilton, a west-country 


squire, had not been admitted to the distinguished | 


| 
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honour the ble without 

ying for the privilege. rinth was an expensive 
be free of the city, 
of the minor guests at Carlton House paid heavy 
toll at that Board of Green Cloth where painted 
pasteboard, with perverse alchemy, turned gold 
to dross, The Sir Harries, and Lord Dicks, and 
Dashing Colonels of that lackered and polished 
society were dreadfully expensive friends, ready to 
bet on any event, from the Cup at Ascot to a race 
between two maggots across the mahogany ; and it 
was whispered that some of these oracles of fashion 
were more prone to borrow than to refund, and 
had better memories when they won than when 
they lost—by all which foibles of theirs, Uncle 
George was a sufferer. However, he quitted the 
sparkling scene with wings singed, indeed, but 
not irretrievably damaged, grew wary and saving 
ws so his neighbours dec ; and in the 
course of years cleared off every sixpence of debt, 
and was reputed rich. 

Of this well-to-do country gentleman, this ci- 
devant blood of the Georgian era, my father seemed 
to be the natural heir. He was certainly the only 
brother of the present owner of Wilton, and, as 
such, was accounted by most of his friends as cer- 
tain to succeed him in the property. There had 
been a time, however, when my father’s chances, 
as ed the reversion of the estate, had seemed 
hopeless. The elder brother flew into a passion 
when he heard that Captain Wilton, as my father 
was then called, was about to marry a lady whose 
only dowry was that of a pretty face and a sweet 
nature, and whose family could not s a shilling 
to extenuate the scanty growth of their genea- 
logical tree. Uncle George gave his junior to 
understand that he must choose between his 
interests and his affections. If he liked to be 
sensible, well and good. His allowance would be 
punctually paid, and he would inherit every acre 
at the present proprietor’s death. If he was obsti- 
nate enough to choose his own course, and to marry 
Miss Morris, why, then, neither he nor his should 
ever be one penny the better for the relationship 
of Uncle George, alive or dead. 

My father took his own course, and never once 
repented that he had been loyal to his early love. 
But his brother was bitterly resentful of the unheard- 
marriage, m er receiv e following agree- 
able letter, and bearing the 
post-mark 


OLD Square, Lrycoxn’s Inn, June 12, 18-. 

Dear Sir—We are instructed by our esteemed 
client, Mr George Wilton, to return, unopened, 
your favour (apparently of the 2lst ultimo) 
addressed to him, and to inform you of our client’s 
unalterable determination to hold no intercourse, 
whether verbal or by letter, with yourself. Mr 
George Wilton desires us to say that the pecuniary 
allowance (wholly gratuitous, as you will admit) 
which you have hitherto received from him has 
been paid into your agents’ hands up to the date 
of the expiration of the current quarter, and will 
then cease. This is final. We are also to mention 
that Mr G. Wilton has recently executed a new 
will, by which he bequeaths and devises the Wilton 
estate (county Devon), and all other property real 
rsonal, to the Commissioners of Greenwich 


We were directed to particularise this, that no 
doubt might be left in your mind as to the testa- 
mentary arrangements of our valued client.—And 
we have the honour to be, dear sir, your very 
obedient, humble servants, 
Crump, Baccerr, & Crump, Solrs., 
per Josian Crump, Jun. 
To Capt. WiLToN, King’s Own Fusiliers, 


The estrangement between the brothers lasted a 
long, long time, but at last the day came when 
the breach was healed. My father had retired from 
the service, and was back in England, after years 
of exile—a quiet, gray-headed, half-pay major, anda 
widower also, with no child but myself, then a big 
boy at Harrow. Uncle George was much older 
than he had been, and feebler withal, and I suppose 
the hot anger of bygone years had died out in 
his heart for lack of fuel, or he may have felt a 
twinge of compunction as he recalled his former 
treatment of his junior. At anyrate, he was the 
first to propose a reconciliation, and to invite his 
brother to visit him. The major agreed—very 
much, I suspect, for the sake of the boy at Harrow, 
and those two met and shook hands. They never 
again fell out, but I doubt if there was ever 
much cordiality between them. There was nothing 
naturally vindictive in my dear father’s character, 
but he could scarcely be expected to forget the 
straits to which he had been reduced through the 
causeless anger of his rich elder brother—how he 
had struggled hard to keep his head financially 
above water, exchanging from regiment to regiment, 
so as to remain in India, and draw the Indian 
allowances, which enable a married officer to kee 
clear of debt—how he had seen his gentle wife’s 
health decline in that baneful climate, and had 
been compelled to send his only son to grow u 
among strangers, lest he, too, should droop al 
die under that fierce hot sky, beneath which the 
major himself had spent so many years. 

ncle George, on the other hand, was more 
morose, if less choleric, than he had been. To save 
was now a passion with him, and his tenants found 
in him a griping landlord, and his labourers a hard 
master. His quarrel with his brother had taken 
place in the old spendthrift days of his dandyism 
and lavish expenditure ; but avarice was now 
supreme. Still, the most penurious of men cannot 
his wealth into another world with him, and 
por tthe liberality costs the giver so little, that 
all who knew the circumstances of the case con- 
sidered the Wilton property as certain to revert 
to my father or myself. My uncle was a confirmed 
old bachelor ; and fond as he was of celebrating the 
charms of the Lady Fannies and Lady Maries, the 
‘mon’sous fine women,’ in whose train of admirers 
he had been reckoned in his youth, he was not at 
all the sort of elderly gentleman who — 
disappoints his relatives by marrying a cookmai 
Stiff, suspicious of most men, and of all women, 
and as proud as Lucifer, he was sure not to draw 
down ridicule upon his name by any matrimonial 
example of senile folly. 

Years went on ; nothing of rm occurred ; 
and, to my youthful fancy, Uncle George, with his 

ed coat, his glittering false teeth, and his curly 
rown wig, seemed immortal, Not that I was in 
any hurry for his death, but that it was provoking 
thet I should bo to 
less existence, merely to gratify the whims of my 


tp, Hospital, in trust for the uses of that charity. 
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t relation. So it was, however, for at every 


working life, Uncle George interposed his veto with 
a culy testes that nipped the project in the bud. 
It is wonderful how many objections the Georgian 
dandy found to the various callings that were 
suggested. ‘Talk of the bar, indeed! Was the 
boy to kick his heels about the law-courts, or to be 
mewed up in musty chambers, for ten or twenty 
years, before he was thought old enough to earn 
a beggarly guinea by calling black white, with 
a rusty wig on his head!’ The church fared no 
better at the irreverent hands of Uncle George ; the 
army was figuratively described as ‘a red coat and 
empty pockets ;’ a clerkship in a government office 
was not to be dreamed of for a lad of spirit, as 
my uncle said he was sure I was; and as for 
medicine or civil engineering, the bare mention 
of these occupations was received with an outburst 
of disgust quite overpowered my father’s 
en 


ts. 

e truth was, that Major Wilton, having had 
sore experience of poverty in his own case, dreaded 
it for his son, and was nervously afraid of offending 
‘| the brother who, by one stroke of a pen, could make 
or mar my fortunes. Thus, Time, in his usual 
steady-going, jog-trot way, went on ; and it was only 
when i looked back at meditative moments, and 
saw the years lying behind me, like milestones 
passed on life’s high-road, that I perceived how much 
of the golden promise and precious seed-time of 
youth I had already sacrificed to my uncle’s caprice. 
One by one, the openings that once lay before me 
closed. I was too old for this, and had passed the 

ge for that. The few competitive examinations 
which then existed soon became hopelessly barred 
to me and the free came be 
tically shut against me, for average workers 
begin pont the vineyards of civilised 
society, and I had not been ready to begin. All 
this while, our bachelor relative never gave any 
itive promise, nor held out any distinct hopes, 
his property would pass to his next of kin. 

He threw out an obscure hint, now and then, of 
responsibilities in store for ‘ that boy of yours, 
ley ;’ and, to please him, I ploughed through 
various standard works on drainin » planting, and 
cattle-breeding ; but though he scolded me soundly 
when I proved ignorant of a subject connected 
with the management of an estate, he never ex- 
pressed his approval otherwise than with a growl, 
when my answers to his queries were correct. 
Neither my father nor I ever saw him elsewhere 
than in his lodgings in Jermyn Street, for though 
he spent eight months of every year in Devon- 
shire, he never encouraged us to visit him there; 
nor can I remember to have broken bread under 
his roof (though he had no objection to dine with 
> at our quiet cottage at Twickenham) during all 


ose years, 

At Yast, Uncle George died. A seizure of some 
sort came suddenly upon him, down at Wilton; 
and when my father, being summoned, hurried to 
his bedside, he was already speechless, though 
apparently in full possession of his mental facul- 
ties. He made desperate, almost frantic efforts to 
speak to my father, whom he instantly recognised ; 

ut in vain; and even on myself, who was not 
—, — then on a short foreign tour, the 
escription of that death-bed agony made a deep 
6 painful impression. I have heard of men who, 


pro that I should enter on any special line of | anguish unutterable from 


when life’s sands were | gone, have suffered 
eir inability to dis- 
burden their guilty breasts of some dire secret 
which they had carriéd about with them, like a 
hidden chain that galled and chafed, unseen, for 
years. I have heard, too, of those whose tardy 
repentance came when it was too late, when the 
tongue was powerless to speak, the fingers to write, 
and who would fain have made atonement for 
some wrong-doing, have righted some injustice, but 
could not, and so passed away, writhing, but 
impotent. 
mething of this unavailing longing, of this 
ghastly eagerness, marked the closing hour of my 
poor uncle’s life. The eyes were eloquent, if the 
voice was mute, for in them the long estranged 
brother of the sufferer read, or thought he read, 
remorse and a re-awakening of old kindness, min- 
gling with a strange alarm and angry impatience, as 
of one whose strong will — fruitlessly to break 
the icy bonds of conquering death. Major Wilton, 
the doctor, and the sick-room attendant were unani- 
mous in their conviction that my uncle had some- 
thing of importance to communicate, that he strove 
and battled to speak, and that physical weakness 
alone mastered this anxious desire. They bent 
over him, and listened, but the working mouth 
could frame no articulate sound. cr gave him 
writing materials, and his restless eyes brightened, 
and he tried eagerly to clutch them—but no! It 
was not to be. The stiffened, helpless fingers 
refused to do their office, and the pen drew but a 
meaningless scratch across the white paper, and 
then fell from the weak grasp. Yet a moment, 
and an expression of despair, half-sorry and half- 
wrathful, succeeded to the craving wish which had 
glistened in the eyes of the dying man ; and then 
came stupor, and the eyes grew dim, and glazed, 
and Uncle ~— had carried his secret, unspoken, 
out of this world. 

No will could be found, though diligent search 
was made, and though all were astonished that the 
search should be in vain. No will, that is to say, 
save only that ill-omened document, executed years 
and years ago, in my uncle’s first hot anger at my 
father's marrying without his approbation. This 
will, which had fain in a tin deed-box at the office 
of Messrs Crump, Baggett, and Crump, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, those lawyers somewhat unwillingly produced. 
‘It was a shame, so the solicitors themselves 
declared, that after the long time which had — 
since the reconciliation of the brothers, such a 
testament as this should come to be proved in 
Doctors’ Commons. But there was no help for it. 
No rough draft of a will, no codicil, memorandum, 
or other paper could be found, indicating an inten- 
tion to revoke the old cruel oe that cut us 
off, paupers, from the heritage of our forefathers ; 
and there was no ground for litigation, even had 
we been ye disposed. The will was 
proved, then, and the Wilton estate, with the savings 
of its late owner, passed to Greenwich Hospital. 

Most of those who heard the story, whether 
friends or strangers, pitied us, but a few sneered. 
Tt was ill, they said, waiting for dead men’s shoes. 
That was truly said, if unkindly, as my father and 
Thad to learn. There was Major Wilton, at the 
end of a long life of honourable toil, in possession 
of three hundred a year, less income-tax, and with 
a son to maintain out of that pittance. And there 
was that son, my unworthy self, at once unwilling 
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and ashamed to be an encumbrance on his father’s | a string of such whose white villas and stuccoed 
slender means, while at the same time nearly | crescents fringe the Devonshire shore for miles | 
every channel of employment was blocked against | and miles, and rents rose in the bathing-season to 
him. a standard at which a Brighton habitué might have 
Then—not immediately, but after one or two | smiled, but which to us was no joking matter. 
years—came the happy period of my acquaintance | Three or four guineas a week, in the fine sum- 
with dear Carry, of our courtship and marriage ;| mer months, may seem but a trifling price to the 
and after a month abroad, and sundry long visits | London visitor who brings down his children for 
at the English homes of relatives and friends, there | the inevitable six weeks of sea-air and salt-water 
were we two imprudent young people, sorely in | splashing ; but to us, with our little budget to bring 
want of a nest wherein to set up our humble | into a sound financial state at the end of the year, 
Lares and Penates, and to ‘go into housekeeping’ | such rents were simply ruinous. To hire a house 
on the unpretending scale befitting our income. | by the year was more economical, of course, but 
The amount of that income has been already | even then the harvest of the bathing-season had 
mentioned—a bare hundred a year. This was|to be allowed for, and how were we to squeeze 
allowed me by my father ; and with respect to the | the necessary sum out of our poor little annual 
amount of it, there had been a friendly contest | hundred! As it was, we were in despair. Carry 
between that best of friends and myseif. The | and I, with Mrs Dawkins and my five sisters-in- 
major’s wish had been to give the lion’s share of | law, had been told off into scouting-parties to beat 
his half-pay and scanty dividends to the young| up all likely and unlikely quarters, not merely 
couple. What, he asked indignantly, could a self- | in Shinglesea, but in the neighbouring towns of 
ish old clubman like himself want with more than | Bargehaven, Lingmouth, and Cudleigh Burton, but 
a hundred and twenty, or thirty at the outside ; | each successive group of explorers came back weary 
whereas we should most peew have to provide, | and disappointed. Nothing could be found in 
erelong, for the filling of more than two mouths. | which it was possible, even with our small require- 
He would give up the Twickenham cottage. There} ments, to live upon the still smaller amount 
were a cheap bedrooms to be had within a| which we could afford to pay. 
stone’s throw of St James’s. Did I know how little| And something must be done. Already I was 
his dinner at the club would cost him? It was| growing ashamed of the length of time during 
ridiculous on how little a dried-up old super-| which our visit at the parsonage had been pro- 
annuated Indian like himself could and ought to | tracted. For six weeks had we been helping to 
subsist. consume the family joint and to swell the baker's 
I had grace enough to negative any further pro- | bill, besides that, to accommodate us in that amply | 
positions on my father’s part for converting him-| peopled clerical hive, the Reverend Job, as I 
self into a sort of pelican of the wilderness for the | well knew, had hospitably given up the room in | 
benefit of his offspring. The hundred a year [| which he wrote his sermons and conducted his | 
would accept ; it was all that the major would have | parochial business, while all the family were more 
to leave behind him at his death, and had come | or less squeezed to give space for a married couple 
to him by the bequest of an aunt, years ago, when | and their luggage. Not that these dear simple 
first he sent me over from India to be reared and | souls complained, On the contrary, I believe they — 
taught in the healthy air of England ; but I declared | would have maintained and harboured us for years | 
positively that I would take my young wife out | without a murmur; but I knew very well that our 
with me to Australia, sooner than that the major | prolonged stay must be both expensive and incon- 
should deprive himself of the few remaining com- | venient to the house of Dawkins. Yet what could 
forts so necessary to a man of his age. And thus| we do? We could hardly bivouac like the gipsies — 
a compromise was effected. The problem before | on the moor, nor could I[ take axe and hammer, 
Carry and myself was, how to lay out our hun-| and build a wooden hut for myself, like an emi- | 
dred a year to the best advantage. grant. I amcertain that emigrants we should have | 
We had thought once and again of London, but | been, but for the fact, that it would have broken | 
metropolitan lodgings are apt to be both dear and | my father’s heart if the son for whom he had | 
dingy, and house-rent in any habitable quarter would | denied himself so much during the period of my 
swallow up our little all, and leave nothing where- | education, had gone off to the antipodes, I was 
with to satisfy the London tradespeople. Now, | young and robust, and had a certain turn for | 
in Devonshire—the Devon of that time being as| manual labour, and a liking for it, and the free | 
et not intersected by railways, as it has since | life and limitless plenty of Australia allured me, | 
me—butchers and bakers had not begun to| as it has done thousands. But as it was, our lot 
be cosmopolitan in their charges, and the actual | was cast in England, if only our native country 
cost of living was considerably less than in the| would permit us to find a home at any price 
town-ridden eastern counties. Then, too, Carry was | within our power to pay. 
reluctant to leave the neighbourhood of her old| At last, when I was growing desperate, and 8 
home, and the place where her family had lived | move to the ‘suburbs of London—where advertise- 
since her childhood ; and I had myself grown fond | ments were always holding forth tempting baits 
of that bold coast, with its sheer cliff-fronts of|in the shape of cheap (and, I fear, nasty) tene- 
variegated rocks, pink and gray and dusky crimson, | ments to be let in rising neighbourhoods, consist- 
and the green sayetie- bashes and dark pinasters | ing chiefly of brick-fields and gaunt publics, with a 
that flourished in that mild south-western climate | railway station half a mile off—was seriously in 
down to the very edge of the blue tumbling sea. | contemplation, relief came from a most unexpected | 
But where to find a shelter for our heads, was the | quarter. The Wilton estate, as I have said, now 
puzzle to me, and it was one which every day that | belonged to Greenwich Hospital, and the local re- 
made jt the harder to solve. Shinglesea is, | ceiver of rents for that institution, a good-natured, i 


need scarcely say, a tiny watering-place, one of | jocund person, with a red face and a husky voice, 
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came to pay what he described as a business call 
at the parsonage. I had seen Mr Hart before, but 
I knew next to nothing of him, and it was with some 
surprise that I received the information that his 
business, whatever it might be, was with myself. 

‘You see, Mr Wilton, he began, rolling his hat 
round and round between his knees, and having 
altogether very much more of the awkward, sheep- 
faced air of one who comes to ask a favour, than of 
the doer of a great kindness—‘ the fact is, we—that 
is, I—have a house to propose to you. I have 
heard from several quarters that you find it diffi- 
cult to suit yourself, and indeed I don’t wonder at 
it. I find them sad sharks down here—no offence 
to your native town, I assure you, Mrs Wilton, but 
four guineas a week in summer for the nut-shell I 
live in seems downright robbery—don’t it? I can 
afford it, thank Heaven, but I do like to get my 
pennyworth for my penny. Well, sir, the long 
and the short of it is, we—that’s to say the 
hospital, my got the Wilton 
estate, that ought to be yours; and a harder case I 
never knew. We didn’t want it. We never asked 
for it, I’m sure. We’ve plenty without that— 
plen-ty without that’ (and Mr Hart thoughtfully 
rattled the half-crowns in his pocket, as if they 
had been silver castanets, slowly played) ; ‘but we 
couldn’t refuse it when it was pitched, as I may 
say, at the hospital’s head, point-blank—could we, 
sir?’ 


‘Certainly not,’ I answered, smiling, for the old 
smart of the loss had in a great measure died away, 
from familiarity with the idea. Mr Hart upon this 
became quite brisk and cheery. He was glad, he 
said, to find that I took the affair in such a sensible 
spirit. He confessed that he had had his mis- 
givings, when first his ‘good lady’ had suggested 
the errand on which he had come. It stood to 
reason, he thought, that I could bear no good-will 
to Greenwich Hospital, or look with a friendly eye 
on the receiver of the rents that ought to have 
been paid, as formerly, to the Wiltons. But he 
meant well, he assured me. After which preface 
he stated his offer. There was on the estate, and 
about three miles from Shinglesea, a mansion 
called the Old Manor-house. This had indeed been 
the ancient’ abode of my forefathers, until they 
had abandoned it for a newer and more convenient 
mansion, called the Hall, and which was now, as I 
knew, let on a long lease to Sir G Buckram, 
an ex-Lord Mayor of London, but who kept 
harriers, celebrated the battue season by wearing 
leathern gaiters, and was, in fact, quite the country 
gentleman. 

But the Old Manor-house was let to nobody, 
and Mr Hart had come to offer it to me for twenty 

unds a year—pure gain, as he hastened to 
em, to the hospital, since no moneyed tenant 
had ever been found to take it. ‘We won't call 
it a furnished house, exactly,’ said the receiver, 
rattling his half-crowns more slowly than before ; 
‘and yet there is a tidy bit of furniture about it, 
too, if it were but dusted and gathered together. 
It is in tolerable repair ; and if the roof ever wants 
looking to, we will look to it, or to anything else, 
in reason, Twenty pounds, and no rates and 
taxes, that is about what we shall ask from you, 
Mr Wilton, 

‘But,’ said I hesitatingly, ‘is there not a preju- 

ice, a di le feeling—all nonsense, I daresay 
—to the effect that the Old Manor-house is’—— 


‘Haunted! Why, yes, there is,’ said the receiver, 
coughing behind his broad hand. ‘Not that I, of 
course, believe a word of the idle story. And if 
‘there are any ghosts, Mr Wilton, I should suppose 
they would have some consideration for you, as 
one of the family,’ 

Three things were manifest in connection with 
this offer—namely, that the offer itself was an 
eminently advantageous one ; that Mr Hart’s inten- 
tion in making it was a kindly, and in some sense 
a generous intention; and, lastly, that I should be 
wrong and foolish to look such a gift-horse in the 
mouth. Carry agreed with me that we could not do 
better than to accept it; and I did accept, thank- 
fully, the low-rented tenancy of the house in which 
so many of the Wiltons had lived and died. The 
last to live, and, indeed, to die under the roof of 
the Old Manor-house, had been Uncle George. 
That was the dwelling to which my father had 
been hastily summoned, when his brother was 
stricken down by the fit which had deprived him 
of even the power of announcing, much less of 
carrying into effect, his — wishes. I had never 
myself crossed the threshold of the old mansion, 
though I had several times, in the course of a soli- 
tary ramble, caught a glimpse of the discoloured 
walls, the tall narrow windows, and the steep roof, 
with its gables sharply defined against the mellow 
evening sky. It lay in asort of scoop or hollow 
among the purple moors, and had once been belted 
in with heavy timber ; but every oak and beech had 
been felled long ago, to pay some gambling debt, 
during the wild youth of the late squire ; and only 
a few ragged oe, stretched out their gaunt 
arms around the gray stone house, as if to warn 
away intruders on the demesne. 

Carry, and her sisters too, with whom she was 
a sort of idol, felt a genuine sentiment of delight 
at the notion that we were to live in a charming, 
mysterious, haunted house, where there would be 
mr of space and old-fashioned comfort, in com- 

ination with a spice of romance and adventure. 
The weather was fine ; and the old mansion itself, 
as well as the picturesque country around it, looked 
more genial and home-like, when we went up to 
inspect it, than either of us had expected. There 
proved to be a great many odds and ends of furni- 
ture and household gear, partly in lumber-rooms 
and disused apartments, partly in the rooms which 
Uncle George had inhabited, so that we had really 
very little to buy or hire at Bargehaven ; and Mrs 
Dawkins, a prudent matron, who knew the value 
of a my? es note as well as any clergyman’s 
wife in England, declared that we were lucky 
enough to begin housekeeping more frugally than 
any young couple within the range of her experi- 
ence. We engaged a servant—a very small one— 
made all necessary pre ions, and having pre- 
viously sent in our clothes, books, and other port- 
able property, we drove up to Wilton during the 
twilight of an August evening. 

There had been, as I have said, a long succession 
of fine weather, but on this particular day the air 
had been heavy and the sky dull, with great copper- 
coloured masses of cloud rolling lazily across the 
seaward horizon. As the Shinglesea fly made its 
slow way up the hilly road that led to the high 
moors, the evening darkened in more and more; 
a moaning wind swept in from the dusky sea, chill- 
ing the air; then thunder began to growl and 
mutter in the distance, and red flashes pierced the 
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| gloom afar off, and the big flat drops of rain 
= sullenly on the roof of the carriage. The 
ld Manor-house, but for a feeble light in one 
or two of the windows, looked more like a huge 
tomb than a dwelling-p for the living. As we 
entered, I noticed that in the very act of stepping 
| across the threshold, stopped, with a shiver, 
as if it had grown on a sudden very cold. 
now she said, to 
in answer to my look of inquiry. ‘1 felt, as 
mer say, as if some one were walking over 
my grave.’ 


MEDIEVAL GOLDSMITHS. 


Or all arts, that of working in gold is perhaps 
the most ancient. The brilliancy of the metal 
when it was washed down by mountain streai 
or found on the surface of the earth, attracted the 
eye of the savage, and charmed his taste, in pre- 
ference to other metals, which must be sought for 
underground, and though perhaps more useful, 
had no splendour to recommend them. For ages, 
the workers in gold have occupied a distinguished 
position ; and through all the changes of empires, 
they have improved and carried on their art, 
| depending on the patronage of a the muni- 

ficence of nobles, the authority of the church, 


and the general prosperity. The genius of civilisa- 
tion éver lent it vigour, so that it has been justly 
named, ‘the favourite art of princes, the brilliant 
symbol of great reigns.’ Besides which, there can 
be no doubt that it led to the birth of engraving, 
| and in some degree to the pe § of printing 
Tt. y means of movable s of metal. 
a 


It was the 
| adjunct of all the arts; for if the goldsmith were 

not capable of designing his own models, he called 
in the assistance of a painters, and en- 
gravers ; but much more frequently, in the middle 
ages, he himself handled the painter’s brush, the 
seulptor’s chisel, the architect’s compass, the graver’s 
|| burin, the philosopher’s crucible: he was essentially 
| an 


artist. 
| | Nor were the merits of such artists i 
Among the guilds of handicraftsmen, kings granted 
| them the precedence, To their care was committed 
| the keeping of the crown-jewels and regalia; and 
on those joyous occasions when royalty made their 
solemn entrance into their capitals after their 
‘| aceession to the throne, or their coronation, the 
had the the of plate. 
ilip de Valois granted them. arms, as the insignia 
of nobility : a cross inlaid with gold, two cu 
and two crowns of gold, bearing the device, ‘In 


mark that the escutcheon was a royal concession, 
duly registered by parliament. These arms were 
erugeued or ted, not only on their banner, 
but on the walls of their guildhall, their chapel, 
and their workshops. In an age when the feudal 
nobility shewed themselves so jealous of their 
tights, this concession proves that working in gold 
was looked upon as a noble art, which, far from 
degrading the gentleman, raised the commoner. 
There was a proverb well known in the middle 
ages, ‘Orfévre ne déroge pas ;’ and we find many 
goldsmiths who exercised public functions either 
at court or in the king’s councils, some adopting 
the professional surname, still common among us, 
ef Goldschmidt or Goldsmith. 

It is evident that their work was distinctly 


| sacra inque coronas, semé with fleurs-de-lis—a | bal 


divided into two sections, the religious and profane: 
those who assisted in the ornamentation of edifices 
and articles dedicated to religious worship; and 
those who were engaged by kings and nobles in 
the decoration of their and persons. The 
first, who have always the faithful servants 
of the Roman Catholic religion, received the 
greatest impulse from the a? of Christianity. 
As soon as it was permitted the free exercise of its 
rites, it distinguished itself by the pomp of its 
ceremonial; and resting on the cieedion and 
veneration of its new converts, it made immense 
efforts to dazzle the eye and strike the imagination 
of its adepts. If the first altars were but the tomb- 
stones of saints and martyrs, and the first chalices 
made of glass or wood, it was owing to the fact 
that the persecuted Christians were compelled to 


ms, | hide themselves in forests or catacombs to cele- 


brate their holy worship. But when a general 
belief had ove wn the idols and their temples, 
extinguished pagan sacrifices, and dispersed the 
priests of false gods, churches and monasteries rose 
on all sides, and henceforth displayed a magnifi- 
cence unknown to idolatry. The gospel preached 
humility and poverty to men, but it commanded 
them to devote all to the glory of God. The 
clergy <a the most costly offerings ‘to 
Christ and the Virgin, by attaching to them indul- 
gences and blessings both for this life and the next, 

Constantine the Great, as being the first Christian 
emperor, led the way, which was quickly followed 
by the people of Italy and Gaul. It is evident 
that the weight of metal used was more thought of 
than the artistic workmanship, as a very exact 
account is = of a 
canopy supporte: eight figures, ve feet in 
hei hi, in the centre with the 
twelve apostles—weighing above three thousand 

unds of massive silver, ordered by the emperor. 

e also presented to the church of St tae de 
Lateran a large lamp of gold, weighing, with its 
chain, besides innumerable 
golden plates, chalices, vases, cups, candelabra, 
altars, and bowls ; so we may well suppose that 
the goldsmiths of that riod, formed the richest 
community of all trades. They followed the 
emperor to Byzantium, when he removed the seat 
of his government thither, leaving the pope without 
a rival to establish the Holy See ; and from Byzan- 
tium came many marvels of art and beauty as 
presents to the western churches. Nor were the 
=— wanting in gratitude to so liberal a patron, 

or at his death they made a golden coffin, in which 

his body was displayed to the people, raised on a 
ustrade, and surrounded by a multitude of 
golden candelabra. Well might Chrysostom cry 
out bitterly: ‘All our admiration is now reserved 
for the goldsmiths !’ 

Turning to the other section, they also were sub- 
divided into different branches. Those who made 
bracelets and rings never interfered with the 
makers of helmets and bucklers; others confined 
themselves to the hanaps or cups used at table; 
others to chains and crowns of gold. The jewellers 
attached as much value to the lightness of their 
work as others did to the weight; and there is an 
elegance and delicacy in the women’s ornaments 
of those early times, which shew as much taste on 
the part of the designer as on that of the sex which 
has always been so skilful in the ent of 
the toilet. In every nation, and in all ages, the 
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ion of jewellery proves that women have 

the same end in view, that of pleasing; and 

made use of the same means to secure it, that 
which ornament altfords to beauty. 

There were certain cities which gradually be- 
came the centres of these varieties of handicraft. 
Limoges, which could boast of skilful artists in the 
time of Julius Cesar, sent her workmen into every 
country, and adopting the models which came from 
Rome and Byzantium, improved upon them. Here 
was the great focus for the manufacture of church 
plate ; and the art of enamelling was almost cir- 
cumscribed to that immediate neighbourhood. By 
the twelfth century it was so flourishing as to have 
absorbed the old renown of Constantinople. Yet, 
though these works enriched almost all the 
churches in Europe with the art that is so closely 
allied to painting, and reliquaries, shrines, crosses, 
chalices, and statues poured from the ateliers, 
scarcely the name of a single enameller has been 

reserved. To St Eloi or Eligius they paid the 

ighest veneration ; and the school of art founded 
by him in his native city about the year 600 was 
religious] ae His name is inseparably 
connected with that of his friend and patron, 
Dagobert I., for whom he executed many splendid 
works, and whose prime-minister and Master of the 
Mint he eventually became. Profiting by the great 
riches he thus acquired, he founded many monas- 
teries, and induced the monks to spend their time 
in the art he loved so well. He took advan- 
tage of the arrival of a mi virgin, Aurata, who 
came from Judea, preaching the gospel to the Jews, 
to establish a convent ; where she taught her nuns 
the eastern art of embroidering in gold upon silk 
and stuffs, which was much used for ecclesiastical 
robes. Eloi himself, when at court, loved to wear 
the splendid dresses he designed; they were 
covered with gold and precious stones; his —_ 
set with the most costly jewels, and the border of 
his robe embroidered with gold ; under all which 
he mortified his vanity by wearing a haircloth 
shirt. In his old age these costly habits were laid 
aside ; he became a monk, and, with the liberality 
that had always distinguished his character, gave 
all his wealth to the poor. He died at Soissons, 
after having had the happiness of seeing his great 
art established in prosperity. From this time he 
was the patron saint of the goldsmiths; and the 
gorgeous gifts that were e to his tomb were 
only equalled by the miracles which were said 
to be performed there. 

But if Limoges excelled in its enamelling, we 
must turn to the German artists for — talent 
in modelling large groups of chiselled figures and 
engraved ornamentation. Nuremberg and Augs- 
burg were the principal centres of this work; and 
as specimens still existing, it is only necessary to 
point to the well-known shrine of the Three Kings 
at Cologne; to that of Notre-Dame, given by 
Frederick Barbarossa to the same cathedral ; to 
the large chalice in the abbey of Weingarten, 
in Suabia, executed by Conrad de Huss; to the 
beautiful a altar of gold in the King’s 
Chapel at Munich ; and the famous incensor in the 


form of a circular chapel at the Vatican. How 
numerous such works must have been may be 
gathered from the fact, that every jubilee gave 
work to all the goldsmiths in Christendom for ten 
years viously. 


especially the Moors, knew how to execute with 
such rare delicacy of taste and handling, it was 
chiefly made at Granada, Seville, Florence, and 
Venice. The latter two cities added to it the arts 
of niello and engraved work; whilst Parisian 
workmen, then as now, were famous for setting 
— stones in the most elegant form. The 

glish, as a rule, went abroad to learn these arts, 
or foreign artists were sent for. The tomb of 
Merton, Bishop of Rochester, was made in 1276 by 
a Limoges workman, who came expressly to execute 
it in enamelled metal. 

Last, but not least, the cities of Belgium held 
the first place in the manufacture of those large 
pieces of plate used for the decoration of the table, 
which were cast, embossed, and then finished by 
the chisel—as well as for the sumptuous ornaments 
used in the dress of the nobles. Under the patron- 
age of the Dukes of Burgundy, they received the 
greatest encouragement ; trom the days of Philip 
the Hardi to Charles the Bold, a kind of worship 
was offered to art, seconded by their immense riches 
and power. Ghent was the brilliant centre around 
which sprung up the guilds at Bruges, Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Tournay. They borrowed their coat 
of arms from the French, but changed the motto to 
‘Omnibus Omnia’—meaning that every kind of 
work for the use of all passed from their hands. 
A most absolute government was established by 
the corporations ; any goldsmith convicted of using 
false metal was taken bareheaded to the market- 
place, and his ear nailed to a pillar, where he 
remained until he tore himself loose. Nor were 
they only dependent on the nobles for patronage. 
Of all the arts, this was the most po among 
the industrious Flemings ; the intelligent vanity 
of the worthy citizens supported their artists muni- 
ficently ; and whilst, during the fifteenth century, 
the more precious works were ordered for the 
Burgundian treasury, the gold and silver plate 
engraved and worked in niello adorned the buffets 
and coffers of the proud burgesses. 

‘Nor was this extraordinary ; for in general the 
rank and fortune of a family were estimated b: 
the amount of its silver plate and jewels, whic 
were scrupulously transmitted as heirlooms. After 
the death of a king, the successor redeemed his 

ld and silver, which, according to ancient law, 
to his servants. When a 
ecclesiastic died, the church or convent to which 
he belonged inherited his treasure. A noble family 
would never part with this kind of property, but 
held it a point of honour to save it through periods 
of the deepest distress. When the ioness of 
Grignan had recourse to heavy loans, in order that 
her husband, the lieutenant-general of Provence, 
might hide the decay of his fortune, she refused to 
with some worthless old plate, which she 
could not use, but which formed a part of the 
patrimonial property, and bore the arms of Adhé- 
mar or Ornano. Its great value was to swell the 
inventory made after death ; and the more it was 
worn and darkened by age, the more it testified to 
the ancient descent of the family. It was the 
custom also to mark every occasion by a present of 

late or jewellery. A marriage, a baptism, a 
Sepastune, a return, served as a pretext for noble- 
men to send an order to the goldsmiths: not a 
bishop was consecrated, but he must have his gift ; 
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As for filigree-work, which oriental nations, and 


nor the pope an embassy, but it carried presents in | 
its hand. 
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Nor did those who thus provided ornaments for 
the wealthy forget to vie with each other in the 
richness of their own apparel, or the magnificence 
of their banners at the fétes of the guilds. The 
annual gift of the ‘May’ to Notre-Dame of Paris 
had gradually become a most imposing ceremony, 
and may serve as a specimen of other festivals. 
Originally, the ‘Confrérie du Mai’ had for its 
principal object the planting of a green tree at 
midnight on May-day, in the parvis before the 
grand entrance of the cathedral. The chief, who 
was elected each year, and called the Prince du Mai, 
brought the tree, decorated with streamers, devices, 
and emblems in honour of the Virgin, and solemnly 

ut it in its place, to the sound of instruments and 
ls. Later in the day, additional offerings were 
made, and the tree with its ornaments remained 
standing for the year. But in course of time, the 
whole of the goldsmiths, with their apprentices, 
joined in the procession, dressed in their livery of 
crimson velvet, bearing their embroidered banners, 
and wax-lights surrounded by escutcheons. They 
no longer carried a whole tree, but a large green 
branch fastened to a pillar, in the form of a shrine, 
in which were niches filled with silver groups of 
figures ; below which hung small pictures, with 
inscriptions in French verse. It was carried into 
the cathedral, and hung before an image of the 
Virgin for a year; after which period, it was 
removed to the chapel of St Anne. These votive 
offerings increased to such an inconvenient extent 
that it was thought better to offer a picture every 
year, by some good painter, which would form a 
durable decoration. It was thus the cathedral was 
enriched for above seventy years by large pictures, 
which unfortunately perished at the Revolution. 
The best artists in the city strove for the honour of 
being chosen, and at that time there was no public 
place of exhibition but Notre-Dame. 

It was generally acknowledged that of all the 
guilds in Paris, that of the goldsmiths was the 
most generous. It gave liberal help to the dis- 

members of its own community, founded 

a hospital, celebrated the festivals of the church 
by alms and visits to prisoners, gave an annual 
t to the poor of the Hétel-Dieu every Easter, 
besides food and linen to the mendicant orders, 
They founded the celebrated chapel of Notre-Dame 
de Blancmesnil, about two leagues from Paris, 
which attracted the people for a hundred miles 
round. Solemn masses were said there, to which 
the Parisians were invited by the sound of a silver 
bell, which was rung through the streets. This 
valued possession was carried away by the English 
or Burgundians in 1448. Another was provided, 
but in those troublous times it shared no better 
fate, for Henry II. laid sacrilegious hands upon it. 
Again ublensl, it was broken about the end of the 
sixteenth century: the last having the good fortune 
to survive until the guild itself was dissolved. The 
shrines of St-Marcel and Ste-Genevitve, which 
were carried through the streets at the festival of 
the Ascension, and in the general processions which 
took place on the occasion of any public 
calamity, such as famine, pestilence, inundations, 
or — were only intrusted to the goldsmiths, 
That of St-Marcel was treated with particular 
honour by the Parisians ; it was believed to be the 
work of St Eloi after he took orders, and was in 
old gold-work of the seventh century, raised in 


four columns, fifteen feet high, on a base of 
copper. 

As the costly articles which were made in those 
days differed much from what are in present u 
it may not be uninteresting to describe some of the 
ornaments which decked the tables of our fore. 
fathers. There was one which was considered 
indispensable on the king’s table, the nef, a kind of 
coffer in the form of a ship, containing the knife, 
fork, spoon, and goblet for royal use. Beside these 
lay the horn of a rhinoceros, then called a unicorn, 
to which they attributed the virtue of neutralising 
poison in the food. Then came the indispensable 
salt-cellar, the position of which marked the 
division between the gentleman and the menial. 
Sometimes we read of its being in the form of a 
man seated on an engraved gold plateau, holding 
in the right hand a crystal ornamented with silver, 
and in the other the branch of a cherry-tree, 
with leaves and fruit, the birds flying in the 
branches. A device of this sort was made for 
Charles VI.: a flying serpent, with enamelled 
wings, bearing on its back a little tree with green 
leaves ; before it stood a chandelier, supported by 
two apes, painted their natural colour, an enamelled 
salt-cellar forming the apex. With these gardens 
and animals, a fountain was considered proper for 
a centre dish. Here a whole history was given in 
gold and silver; armed men were attacking a 
castle standing on a high green hill ; trumpeters 
and ladies defended the bastions ; and above all, 
was the turreted bowl from whence the wine or 
water flowed. 

On certain d occasions the whole of the 
family plate would be remodelled ; as at a colla- 
tion offered by the Duke of Savoy to the eldest 
daughter of the king of France, when every article 
was made in the form of a guitar, because the lady 
ge well on that instrument. When Henry 

II. of France was so unpopular that he had to 
flee from his capital, there was found in the castle 
of Vincennes a piece of plate which induced the 
superstitious people to denounce him as a wizard. 
It consisted of two silver-gilt satyrs resting on a 
club, each ing in the right hand a bright 
crystal cup. It was doubtless used for the burning 
of perfumes—a cassolette, as it was called ; but pre- 
judice refused to believe that the figures were any- 
thing but demon idols, to whom the king gave 
heathenish worship. A very fashionable taste, 
early in the fifteenth century, was for golden 

ictures, embossed and finished with the chisel. 

e Crucifixion, the Annunciation, and similar 
subjects were chosen for representation. Gold 
statuettes were much valued, set with pearls and 
precious stones; or ‘pourtraiets’ of gold, which 
men wore in their hats, and women in their hair. 
In these there appear to have been many figures, 
the bodies of silver, the robes of gold or agate, the 
ground of lapis lazuli, and they probably bore some 
resemblance to a large brooch; but not a single 
specimen has been spared through the revolutions 
of fashion to the present day. : 

At a later period, the idea arose of incrusting 
ebony, sandal, cedar-wood, and ivory with gold, 
silver, and precious stones; and cabinets, which 
are said to have been invented at Augsburg, were 
the rage. As for personal ornaments, the gold 
girdle was a passion with both sexes; it was for- 
bidden to the citizens; but the nobility lavished 
the utmost skill and taste on the gorgeous buckle 


+ Ami behind the high altar, and supported by 
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which fastened it. Nor did the Dukes of Burgundy 
forget to ornament their hawks with vervels, their 
jesters and dwarfs with golden bells, their grooms’ 
robes with golden hop leaves, their horses’ saddles 
with the same precious metal and enamel, or their 
trumpets with carvings. It is impossible to 
describe the elegant caprices of those days, or the 
grandeur of the fétes where they were displayed. 
It is equally sad to reverse the picture, and see 
how the peasants were ground down to provide for 
such extravagance. 

It may easily be imagined that, in the midst of 
such prodigality, the trade in precious stones, 
especially diamonds, increased a hundred-fold, and 
ee f enormous profits, Almost all travellers 
to the East directed their special attention to this 
point. Gems were classed and described by the 
jewellers themselves, as in the work of Berquen, 
and other treatises by Andrea Bacci, in Italian ; 
Morales, in Spanish ; and Boetius de Boot, in 
Latin. Bernier, Tavernier, and Thevenot con- 
tributed by their travels to give exact notions on 
the quality and quantity of pearls and precious 
stones which the East produced, and which the 
West purchased at such an immense cost. 

It is impossible to close this paper without 
regretting how few of these splendid works have 
survived the many causes of destruction by which 
they have successively disappeared. Descriptive 
inventories are the only witnesses to the marvellous 
works of art which we scarcely know in the present 
day. Every time that war broke out, the valuables 
of the king and nobles were pledged or sold to 
meet expenses. The wars between France and Eng- 
land were especially to be deplored. The princes 
and lords who were taken prisoners at Agincourt 
had no resources for paying the ransom but to melt 
down their plate. Charles, Duke of Orleans, sold 
his in 1417 to free his brother, a prisoner, like him- 
self, in England ; and in 1436 he was again parting 
with a gold cross and ruby at Bruges, ‘pour le bien 
de ses affaires.’ The English and Burgundians had 
pillaged the country ; famine and plague desolated 
the cities; Charles VII. had not a gold piece left 
in his coffers, and the goldsmiths saw their most 
cherished works of art sent to the melting-pot. 
Then followed the Wars of the Roses, and the still 
more terrible ones in Italy, when, as a climax, 
Rome was sacked by the Duke de Bourbon, and so 
many treasures fell into the hands of the ignorant 
soldiery. The wars of religion and the zeal of the 
iconoclastic Protestants were not more favourable 
to religious art. Crosses, cups, crosiers, were detest- 
able in the eyes of the Calvinists, who regarded 
them as so many symbols of popery; and it is 
impossible to calculate how many ancient works of 
art disappeared, more from fanaticism than love of 
booty. It is to this period especially that we may 
refer the loss of the most precious chefs-d’ceuvre of 
the time of St Eloi, Charle e, and Suger. Not 
only were the Protestants making war against the 
shrines, but robbers soon stepped in; and an 
immense clandestine commerce sprung up amo 
the refiners, gold-beaters, gold-lace makers, an 
second-hand clothes-dealers, for the coveted articles. 
Nor were the times improved in the days of Louis 
XIV., who reduced himself to such straits, in the 
latter years of his reign, that he was obliged, in 
1688, to send more than a hundred thousand 
marks of plate to the mint, from which he did not 


had cost him ten. At this period, too, the fashion 
changed ; there arose a disdain for all Gothic 
workmanship, and many articles were melted down 
simply because they were deemed in bad taste. 
The French Revolution and the great European 
war that followed did but endorse the lessons of 
previous generations. 

There are, however, a few choice specimens left. 
Such is King Alfred’s jewel, now preserved at 
Oxford. Lost by him in the Isle of Athelney, at 
the lowest ebb of his fortunes, it was found about 
the end of the seventeenth cent It is an oval 
of gold, with the form of a man holding a sceptre, 
in what may have been enamel, and covered with 
a crystal. A border of filigree-work surrounds it. 
A ring of Athelwulf, the father of Alfred, is in the 
British Museum, and is probably the most ancient 
example of early enamel. The crown of Charle- 
magne is also preserved, and there is a beautiful 
pastoral staff at Versailles which is well worth 
attention. The head is cut out of a solid block of 
rock crystal ; the staff is blue, semé with fleurs-de- 
lis. The whole length is covered with a tube of 
crystal, divided into eight compartments by knots 
of red jasper; at the head is a lamb bearing a 
cross, and at the other end a gold castle and crown. 
A clasp that was made for Charles V. will illustrate 
what has been said about the gorgeous style of 

rsonal ornaments. It is about six inches square, 
in the form of an Austrian eagle ; the breast and 
wings are covered with rubies ; pearls hang from 
the tail, beak, and legs ; the head has a large pearl 
set in a crown. It is placed on a gold and orna- 
mented ground, lozenge shaped, surrounded by 
sapphires, pearls, amethysts, and emeralds ; with a 
festooned border of red and green enamel. In the 
latter are eight small boxes, to contain relics of 
the saints whose names are written inside. The 
spoon in the Regalia at the Tower is probably the 
most ancient article there, and belongs to the 
twelfth century ; and among our City Companies, 
there still remain some fine specimens of old cups 
and plates. 

One thing must strike the mind in examining 
these remains of ancient luxury: it is the amount 
of pains and genius which were expended on the 
smallest detail, and often upon very simple things. 
With an artistic taste and a love for the beautiful 
we may return again and again to enjoy an old 
binding, a cup, or a jewel, allowing our imagination 
to revert to the gay and gorgeous times of the 
medieval goldsmiths. 


NOT WOOED, BUT WON, 
CHAPTER XLVI.—IMPASSABLE. 

Ar the little station of Dilton for Hillsborough, it 
was unusual, even in summer-time, for passengers 
by the first class to arrive except by the morning 
and mid-day trains. Those who did so, came, as we 
have said, to the railway inn, ordered a carriage to 
take them to see the light-house, and in rarer cases, 
Anemone Bay, and then went back again by the 
evening train to the more civilised places of resort 
from which they came. On this particular night, 
however, albeit it is a wet one, a first-class 

nger does arrive ; there is also a second-class 
one, a handsome fellow, in the spring-time of life, 
and apparently in the highest spirits, but whom 
we may dismiss in a few words, as beneath our 


more than three million francs, though it 
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comes for him, and bears him ily away. The 
more aristocratic arrival is muffled in cloaks and 
wraps, as though it were winter ; he is slow in his 
movements—so slow, that the other has hurried 
from the station, bag in hand, before he has well 
got out of the train ; from what little can be seen 
of his face, he looks an invalid, and his left arm 
i i Though he has no 
luggage, there is no carriage awaiting him, nor 
one, and he puts up at the 
railway inn. The landlord, who is also the waiter, 
and who attends on him at supper, observes with 
satisfaction that the meat is almost untasted 
(which will make no difference in the charge for 
it), and that the sherry is absolutely untouched. 
This latter circumstance is the more remarkable, 
since the guest, to his experienced eye, has the 
appearance of one who is given to strong liquor. 
erhaps, however, the latter has drunk enough 
already, since he is affected with the hiccup, and 
that so severely, that he can scarce articulate. He 
does contrive, however, to ask a question or two, 
such as folks mostly do ask, and in this 
shews no sign of intoxication. 

He inquires, for instance—At what distance is 
the lighthouse, and the village? Do many gentle- 
folk come to Hillsborough? Do they reside there 
permanently? Are lodgings to be procured, and 
where? &c. &. To all of which the landlord 

n the night, a strange thing happens. 
terrible hubbub takes place in the stranger’s bed- 
room: shrieks issue from it; and what decides 
the landlord to promptly interfere, a noise as of 
the smashing of furniture. Gentlemen may have 
delirium tremens if they please, but private pro- 
perty must be respected. It had been by no means 
respected in this case; the water-jug had been 
bro - to pieces, and the chairs and table had lost 
some 

‘This won’t do, my good sir, remonstrated the 
landlord, surveying the scene of ruin from the 
doorway—and nothing but the sense of pecuniary 
damage could have tempted him even so far. 
‘This is my best bedroom. Who is to pay me 
for all this ?’ 

*I have been taken ill,’ explained Horn sullenly 
(for Horn it was). ‘I believe I have had a kind of 

t; but I’m all right now. If I’ve done damage, 
here’s a couple of sovereigns.’ 

He strode to the dressing-table, and snatched 
them from a heap of shining coin. 

‘Shall I go for a doctor, sir?’ inquired the land- 
lord, touched by this spectacle to the core. 

‘Go to the devil!’ cried Horn, so savagely, that 
the intruder fled to his wife with precipitation. 

All next day, Horn Winthrop remained indoors, 
touching neither bit nor sup. In the evening, he set 
out on foot for Hillsborough, alone, except for the 
Black Care that sat upon his shoulders, and over- 
shadowed him wholly. The writ in ejectment had 
warned him that his enemies had found firm 
ground to go upon ; and this a had been 
confirmed night by the landlord’s talk. The 
witness Michael had evidently been discovered 
and in a few days the great Wapshot estate would 
be wrenched from his usurping hand. He had 
taken no step to prevent it ; the thought of its loss 
did not affect him, except so far as it might be a 
gain to those he hated—which would have been 
wormwood indeed. But there was no room for the 


thought of loss in his mind, which was mono- 
polised by the idea of a vengeance that should 
render loss (or at least gain to his foes) impossible. 
The Black which was almost Despair—that 
bestrode him arose from quite another cause—the 
sense of his own physical condition. He felt that 
he was on the brink of some dangerous, perhaps 
fatal illness, and that only a few hours were left 
to him for the a of his fell purpose. 
The warning that he had had last night was 
unmistakable, and it was not the first by man: 
that he had already experienced since his woun 
His constitution was naturally one of iron; but 
it had suffered much from his excesses; the 
doctor had warned his patient that it would go 
hard with him, unless he could abstain from liquor 
and mental excitement ; and now, for weeks, he 
had drunk spirits night and day, and been con- 
sumed with and rage. His irritation, mental 
and physical, had of late become excessive ; sleep 
was unknown to him; and in one of his many 
night-walks, he had seen Philip Dod, the miller’s 
son, about to start upon a journey. Knowing that 
this man was Caroline Vance’s sweetheart, he at 
once concluded that she was the object of his 
travel, and that where she was her mistress would 
also be. Hence, he had contrived to follow Philip 
to the railway junction, and even, eventually, to 
accompany him unsuspected to Dilton. 

A fatal good-nature had induced Mabel to permit 
her maid to receive this visit from her lover ; of 
late, she had herself, perhaps unconsciously, become 
more sensitive to the hardship of such separations ; 
or, since war had been openly declared against 
Horn Winthrop, it may be that secrecy seemed no 
longer so essential to her. men | had been ‘reall 
very good’ in absenting herself from Philip all 
these years; and it was not more dangerous for 
him to come to her, than for her to return home; 
beside which, in the latter case, Mabel would have 
been deprived of the girl’s services—just now, for a 
certain reason, more indispensable than ever. At all 
events, Philip had been invited. Enjoined to take 
every precaution, he had both started from Wapshot 
and arrived at Dilton, by night, under cover of 
which, the very pursuit, or rather the ‘companion- 
ship, he would have avoided had been effected. 
The miller’s son was of a frank, unsuspicious 
nature, to begin with; and his head throughout 
the journey was full of thoughts of her who was 
awaiting him at its close ; while Horn was on his 
guard rome her and had all the cunning of the 
savage. The strain upon the latter’s mind, how- 
ever, in watching and waiting, and keeping himself 
concealed for so many hours, had exaggerated all 
his painful symptoms ; his wound, which had 
quite healed, now gave him torture, when it was 
not so stiff and numb that his arm seemed to be 
frozen ; and worse than all, he could not conceal 
from himself that last night there had been some- 
thing amiss with his brain. All the more need, 
then, that what he had to do should be done 
quickly, while hand and head remained to him. 

What was he about to do? 

He could not, haps, have answered that 
question himself. He had never put it to his own 
mind. When he found himself to face with 
Mabel and her child, it would be time enough for 
that. They were living in a cottage far removed 
from other dwellings, and unprotected by the 
presence of a man. So much he knew, and that 
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was enough for his present Was he about 
to commit murder? He had never harboured such 
an idea ; the very signification of the phrase was 
unintelligible to him, since it implies the con- 
sciousness of crime. He was about to right 
himself—it was not necessary, just now, to consider 
by what means ; let it suffice that they should be 
effectual. Mabel’s child should never inherit 
Wapshot, nor should its mother have cause to 
triumph over him. She had scorned him as a 
suitor, she had done him an ill turn by her 
marriage, she was now plotting his ruin. He 
would exact retribution for all that, and she should 
srode hastily through the village, th 

He strode hastily through the vi , the streets 
of which, though fl was still early, were silent and 
deserted ; through the open windows of the two 
little beer-shops came a confused murmur of voices, 
but for the most part the sons of toil had retired to 
rest. There was one cottage in the outskirts where 
he observed an old man sitting in a rude arbour, 
smoking ; he had a long beard, and looked half 
asleep. Something told him that this was Michael. 

Suppose Mrs tigen and the child should be 
—well—removed, would this man’s testimony be 
sufficient to confute his claim to Wapshot ? Would 
it, in that case, be even used at all? He had not 
seen him pass by ; nobody had seen him. Nobody 
knew he was. at Hillsborough, nor need know that 
he had ever been there. There would be risk, of 
course, in case he should take any very violent 
measures—but no certainty of detection. Where 
was it that he had lately read of all the inmates of 
a household having been destroyed by one deter- 
mined man, who would have left no trace behind 
him, but for a foolish act of inadvertence ? 

Here he came in sight of the sea. 

Now, if there were only a vessel here that he 
could call his own, he might carry the child off, 
and keep it, and defy this woman to do her worst. 
How she would cringe before him then, and 
supplicate, and offer to give up everything, if he 
would only spare her boy! But she should do that 
now—and he would not im. That must 
surely be her cottage in the copse yonder, beside 
the little bridge. A light was burning at the upper 
window, doubtless where the child was lying asleep. 

Here the cottage door opened, and there came 
out of it two figures. One of these he recognised 
at once, and at the sight of her, a dart went through 
his wound that almost made him shriek aloud. 
He threw himself upon the turf, for he was on 
a high and open down, and watched them in- 
tently. Mabel—for she it was—and her companion 
had fortunately taken the opposite direction, that 
towards Anemone Bay. The woman walking by 
her side he presently made out to be Martha 3 
Now that this young widow was about to become 
rich, at his expense, her friends, who had so lo 
kept aloof, were rallying round her, then! Perhaps 
they were a little premature. 

e waited till the two figures had rounded 
the cliff-top, and were out of sight, and was 
just about to rise, when once more the cottage 
door opened, and disclosed Philip and Caroline. 
It was lucky that he had not been too precipi- 
tate. They, too, tempted, doubtless, by the 
beauty of the summer evening, were about to 
take a stroll, They crossed the bridge beneath 
him, and took the path that led through the 
coppice to the shore. All the possible inmates of 


the cottage were now accounted for, ex the 
woman who resided there, and the child—his 
enemy. With a wild beating at his heart, and that 
dull pain intensified which he had felt of late so 
often, but now di ed, he arose and pursued 
his way ; but even yet there was another obstacle. 
A head appeared above the bushes ; some man was 
coming from the beach towards the village ; and it 
onger, i ow “ e worst 
of it was that it was impossible to avoid his 
observation. He was coming right towards him, 
and might even already have caught sight of him. 
There was nothing for it but to halt, and, turning 
his back upon the intruder, to affect to be admiring 
the prospect. 

He could hear his oties and his laboured 
breath as he came up the hill, and then a voice, 
in cheery accents, saying: ‘A fine evening, sir! 
A fine view !’ 

went on his way. It was the vi octor, home- 
ward-bound. 

At last, Horn felt himself alone. There was not 
a soul in sight. Before him, separated only by 
the little bridge and a few feet of coppice, was the 
cottage with its helpless inmates ; for he had argued 
rightly as to its two only tenants. Unless the sky 
should hurl some thunderbolt from out its tender 
gay, there was nothing to stay his avenging hand. 

othing ; yet suddenly Horn stopped, as though 
in truth some bolt had struck him, and pale, and 
shrinking, and in mortal fear, stood listening—to 
the murmur of a stream. A spasm con his 
frame, and forced -from his white lips a shriek of 
agony. No step could he go er; the little 
brook was as a bar of iron, and gales the way. 
What devil had thus bewitched .him 

‘ Hollo, hollo, sir!’ said the same voice that had 
so lately addressed him ; for the doctor had heard 
his scream, and hurried back. ‘Can I do anything 
for you? Are you ill?’ 

‘No, said Horn, speaking with difficulty, 
but resolute as ever of purpose. ‘I had a spasm, 
that’s all. Iam subject to them.’ 

‘But you are ill, sir, very ill,’ said the other 
gazing at his distorted features. ‘I am a medical 
man ; I beg you will let me see you home.’ 

‘I only want to be helped across that’—he 
could not now even name the thing he feared so— 
‘that bridge : my way lies yonder’ 

The doctor did not heed him. ‘Your hand is 
hurt, I perceive,’ said he, with gravity. ‘May I 
ask how that occurred ?” 

‘It was bitten, weeks ago, by a cursed dog!’ 
cried Horn, forcing his words through his teeth. 

‘Is the dog dead ?’ continued the other. 

‘Yes; I killed the beast, you may be sure,’ was 
the fierce reply. ‘Help me across, I say: my 
limbs are stiff; I cannot move them. I will give 
you fifty pounds.’ 

‘No, sir; if you gave me fifty thousand, I could 
not doso. Let me adjure you to come home—to my 
house, for the present.—Help, man, help !’ shouted 
he to Philip, already seen returning ugh the 
wood in hottest haste, followed by Carry, on whose 
ear Horn’s scream had fallen with a terrible signif- 
icance: she feared some evil had happened to her 

recious charge: her conscience pricked her for 
are deserted him even for so brief a space, and 
she ran indoors straight. Horn was on the ground 
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by this time, writhing with pain, yet his sullen 
face was not so altered but that Philip i 
him at a glance. 

‘It is Mr Horn!’ cried he, in amaze and horror. 

‘ Whoever he is, he is a doomed man!’ replied 
the doctor solemnly.— Bring yonder hurdle; we 
must bind him to it hand and foot, or he will do 
a mischief to himself and us.’ 


CHAPTER: XLVII.—MARTHA FACILITATES MATTERS, 


Horn was taken to the doctor’s house, where, 
in spite of all that could be done for him, he grew 
worse and worse. The strength and iron will that 
had been his attributes had left him wholly. His 
nerves were more sensitive than those of a sick 
girl. When sensible, the least noise, a change in 
the light of a candle, a shadow on the wall, gave 
him excruciating pain and fear. But for the most 
- he was in wild delirium, fighting with his dog 


‘ang. 

‘His friends must be communicated with at 
once,’ was the doctor’s stereotyped remark, so soon 
as he had satisfied himself upon his condition— 


‘a sad phrase at all times, but how infinitely sadder, 


when the answer must needs be: ‘He has no 
friends !’ 

When the news arrived at Wapshot, however, it 
at once brought Mrs Merthyr to his bedside. She 
had by that time been privately informed that he 
was not the rightful master of Wapshot ; but that 
he had been once considered so, was a claim upon 
her that her leal heart was quick to acknowledge. 

‘He retained me at the Hall,’ said she, in her 
stiff-silk manner, ‘when he might well have dis- 
pensed with my poor services; nor can I forget 
that for twenty years I looked up to him as to my 
old master’s son. 

It may be well imagined that this loyalty to the 
dying king did her no harm, either then, or after- 
wards with his successors. 

In one of his lucid intervals, Horn begged her 
to send for Mabel ; and she promised to do so, 

ha you think she will come?’ inquired he 

rly. 

“s a quite sure she will come, Master Horn,’ 
said she soothingly ; she had unconsciously got to 
call him by the same name that she had used 
when attending on him as a sick child. ‘ Mrs 
Winthrop bears no malice, and is very sorry for 
your terrible misfortune.’ 

‘Do you think she would bring her child as 
well?’ continued he. ‘I should like to see the 
child before I die.’ 

So singular a request surprised the old lady not 
a little ; and while she hesitated, the poor cunning 
of the frantic wretch deserted him. 

‘Fool, fool!’ cried he! ‘be quick, be quick ; I 
want them!’ Then his eyes began to flame ; and 
the men who always waited ‘in the next chamber 
in readiness for such changes, had to be summon 
at once. His wild triumphant laughter, his boast 
how he would spoil fair Mabel’s beauty for her, 
and squeeze the life out of the boy, disclosed his 
desperate purpose, and made Mrs Merthyr’s blood 
run cold with the sense of the danger to which she 
had almost exposed Mrs Winthrop and her child. 

And yet, though there seemed nought but evil 
in this man, his sufferings were such that in them 
everything was forgotten by those about his pil- 
low, whom he often besought to put an end to 
him, if they had a spark of pity left. And not 


by them alone. The very woman whose life he 
had embittered, and whose destruction he had 


plotted with his last rays of intelligence, was the | 


most deeply touched by his dismal fate; and 
though his death must needs remove the burden 
of her life, and bring safety to her child, she 
prayed for it, not on that account, but on his own. 

When, at last, he died, Martha Barr—who, most 
fortunately, as it had turned out, had been invited 
to Hillsborough directly the writ of ejectment was 
issued, and, of course, had remained there ever 
since—besought Mabel to send for Mr Oakleigh. 

‘He seems, by your account, my dear, to be a 
decent sort of a gentleman ; and, I am sure, would 
not mind superintending matters.’ 

‘Perhaps you would write, said Mabel doubt- 
fully. ‘There would be nothing strange in that, 
= it was through you—or, at least, Mr Simcoe 

‘That you got to know him at all,’ interrupted 
Martha, wondering at her cousin’s hesitation, which 
was, of course, quite inexplicable to her. ‘Cer- 
tainly, it was, my dear, and I’d as soon write to 
him as look at him.’ 

This conventional phrase, as it afterwards proved, 
by no means, however, conveyed her genuine 
sentiments. On the evening after the invitation 
was despatched, Richard arrived in person, and 
was shewn into the cottage parlour. Then, for the 
first time in her life, perhaps, Martha Barr uttered 
a little shriek of terror. 

*Oh, the double-faced wretch!’ cried she— 
‘Don’t speak to him, Mabel ; don’t employ him ; 
pay him his bill, and have done with him! 

She had placed herself between the visitor and 
her cousin, and was waving him off with both her 
hands, as drovers direct their sheep. 

‘This good lady has been also bitten by a mad 
dog,’ thought Richard; and Mabel was no less 
amazed. 

‘My dear, continued Martha in great excite- 
ment, ‘I thought there was honour even among— 
lawyers; but this young man has been taking 
money from both sides: he was once, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, an emissary of that unhappy Horn 
Winthrop.’ 

‘Impossible !’ cried Mabel. 

‘But I know it!’ insisted Martha. ‘Let him 
deny, if he can, whether he did not come to my 
own house at Brackmere, and pretend to be most 
interested in your affairs, and even in the state of 
your health, and try to worm out of me where 
you were ; and all with such an innocent air! I 
— have picked him out again amongst a thou- 
san 

‘It is quite true, madam, said Richard gravely, 
‘that I did make the inquiries that you describe ; 
but it was by no means at the request of Mr Horn 
Winthrop.’ 

‘Then what on earth had you to do with my 
cousin? Why ask about her at all?’ inquired 
Martha, by no means satisfied with this rejoinder. 

‘I was an old friend of Mrs Winthrop’s,’ said 
Richard, ‘if she will allow me to call myself so, 
and naturally felt an interest in her well-being. I 
had the honour of making her acquaintance—years 
ago—not far from this very spot.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said Mabel, blushing to the fore- 
head, ‘in Anemone Bay.—I surely told you about 
that, dear Martha; and how nobly we were all 
rescued there.’ 
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‘Of course you did. I remember all about it; 
how you praised that dear, good Mr Thornton to 
the skies—as, indeed, I am sure he ought to be 
praised—and ’—— 

‘But, my dear Martha, this is Mr Thornton,’ 
interposed Mabel in confusion : ‘he has changed 
his name.’ 

‘Qh-h-h!’ exclaimed Martha Barr, with intense 
significance. ‘1 am sure I beg ten thousand par- 
dons.’ 

‘Don’t mention it, said Richard gallantly: 
‘your mistake was very natural.’ 

‘I don’t mean that at all, sir. I beg pardon for 
remaining in this room,’ answered Martha, hastily 
gathering up her needle-work, ‘where two must 
needs be company, and three be none. I know 
all about it, bless you, without your saying a syl- 
lable. Its wholly unnecessary, my dear, I do assure 

ou. Why? I can answer you by fifty “whys.” 
Why should you never have told me that your Mr 
Oakleigh was an old acquaintance? Why should 
he have come to me to make such particular 
inquiries after yourself? Why should you have 
bored me to death with praises of Mr Thornton? 
Do you suppose I can’t put two and two together ? 
Well, at least, then, let me succeed in linking one 
and one.” The next moment, this intrepid woman 
had seized a hand of each, and placed them in 
one another. It was impossible to resist her, and, 
indeed, neither had much desire to do so; but 
still, their position was embarrassing. If the old 
lady had but taken herself off, as she had promised 
to do, the affair would have been pret at once, 
and in the most satisfactory manner; but she 


_ remained, with a roguish smile upon her whole- 


some face, enjoying their confusion. 

‘There is no just cause or impediment, is there,’ 
inquired Martha, ‘to you young people being joined 
together in holy matrimony ?” 

‘Heaven forbid!’ said Richard softly, his left 
arm stealing ‘quietly round his beloved’s waist. 
‘I am sure I know of none; though, but for our 
excellent friend here, I should scarce have had 
the courage to say so—Mabel.’ 

How lovingly he hung upon the word! Never 
before had Mabel known what tender music lay 
in her own name ! 

‘I loved you, dearest,’ he went on, ‘from the first 
time I saw you, leaning on the good Professor's arm. 
Iwas able to do you a service, and that made me 
love you more; but I was a poor man, and worse 
than poor, dependent, and I could not in honour 
speak of that which filled my heart. Mr Flint, 
indeed, offered to make such provision for me as 
would have enabled me to press my suit; but I 
had suffered bitter things from the patronage of 
others, and I was proud and bitter. I resolved to 
leave Shingleton, to avoid the temptation I could 
not withstand ; and when I met you accidentally at 
the railway station, it was the hardest trial I ever 
underwent to have to say good-bye—and nothing 
more. I never forgot you, no, not fora day; but 
I never sought to hear of you. I knew that you 

lost your father, and more than ever cursed 
my Own poverty, since it put it out of my power 
to assist you in yours; but I knew nothing more. 

‘hen I saw you at Wimbledon, my heart leaped 
within me like a flame, and like a flame died out 
when I found you were another's, leaving nothin 
but cold ashes, The legacy of my kind old friend, 
which fell to me a few months afterwards, came 


lady turned a deaf ear,’ continued Richard, smil- 
you came to me yourself in London ; and then’—— 
tiently. ‘What on earth kept you silent then ?’ 
being so—you are rich now; the mother of the 
heir of Wapshot, and I would scarce have dared 
to woo you to-day, but for’——— 


foolish !’ sighed happy Mabel. 


observed Martha to herself, and quietly slipped out 
of the room. 


satisfactory manner. 


guess the rest. 


all too late. Again I strove to shut you out of 
sight, for to forget you was as impossible as ever; 
and not until a year after your husband's death, did 
I hear that you were a widow, and but ill provided 
for. Then I went down to Brackmere, as Miss 
Barr has told you, to find out where you were, and 
not without the hope that has this day—May I say 
so, Mabel ?—blossomed.’ 

‘Of course you may, young man,’ said Martha 
confidently; ‘that has blossomed into orange- 
flowers. Go on.—He isn’t half so eloquent, my dear, 
as he was behind your back, in Bellevue Crescent.’ 
‘ Toall my eloquence, however, this incorruptible 


ing: ‘I could learn nothing of you, nor did I, until 
‘Well, what then?’ interrupted Martha impa- 


‘ Then, you were rich, Mabel, or on the point of 


‘O Richard, how could you be so proud and 


‘She’s Won, without Wooing, it seems, then,’ 


Then the affair was arranged at once in the most 


As they sat side by side, cheek touching cheek, 
Mabel on her part confessed the love she had 
always borne him, and explained how poverty had 
worked with that mistaken sense of obligation to 
make her another’s wife. 

We know much of what she had to say, and can 


Later in the evening, however, when Richard 
had gone back to the inn, Martha took her roundly 
to task for her past conduct. 

‘It seems to me, you have treated this young 
gentleman far from well; and I do think, Mabel— 
although all has turned out for the best, she 
added naively—‘ you should never have left my 
roof to marry Mr Winthrop. I hope it was not 
from any sense of being a burden on me ? 

Mabel could not afford to lose the good opinion 
of so tried a friend, and so she told her all. 

‘Well, I am sorry about that money, sighed 
Martha, at the end of it, settling her cap-strings 
with trembling fingers. 

‘There is no need for sorrow now,’ urged Mabel 
gently. 

‘I don’t mean upon your account, my dear; but 
upon the ironmonger’s, as your poor father used to 
call him. I am so sorry that it was not poor Cousin 
Job, after all, who sent the two hundred pounds: 
that letter of thanks of mine must have given him 
great pain.’ 


THE COUNTRY OF THE KORAKS. 
Tue Siberian dog—an animal which plays almost 
as important a part in the lives of the inhabitants 
of the Kamtchadal peninsula as the wonderful 
reindeer—is nothing more than a half-domesticated 
Arctic wolf, and retains all his wolfish instincts 
and peculiarities, He will sleep out of doors in a 
temperature of seventy degrees below zero; draw 
heavy loads until his feet crack open, and print the 
snow with blood ; and starve until he eats up his 
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harness—but his strength and his spirit seem alike 
unconquerable. In general, these invaluable crea- 
tures are fed during their journeys, once a day ; 
their allowance being one dried fish, weighing 
perhaps two pounds. This is given to them at 
night, so that they begin another day’s work with 
empty stomachs. Two hundred of these dogs, 
eighteen men, sixteen sledges, and forty days’ pro- 
visions; formed the material of the expedition to 
the land of the Wandering Koraks, commenced by 
Mr Kennan and Major Abasa on a day in Novem- 
ber, and whose first danger was the descent from 
the summit of the Samanka Mountains to the 
dreary expanse of snow, two thousand feet below. 
The long northern twilight faded into the steely 
blue of an Arctic night ; the moon rose, and threw 
the s outlines of the great peaks into strong 
relief. the ravines below, the dense thickets 
were full of the gloomy indistinctness of night. 
Into that gloom and indistinctness the travellers 
must plunge ; so they rouse up their dogs, and are 
off into the mouth of a ravine which to the 


ste 

Qala the wild legend of the Phantom Hunts- 
man produce a wilder picture than this one: * 
‘The deceptive shadows of night, and the masses 
of rock which choked up the narrow defile, made 
the descent extremely dangerous ; and it required 
all the skill of our practised drivers to avoid acci- 
dent. Clouds of snow flew from the spiked poles 
with which they vainly tried to arrest our down- 
ward rush ; cries and warning shouts from those in 
advance, multiplied by the mountain echoes, ex- 
cited our dogs to still greater speed, until we 
seemed, as the rocks and trees flew past, to be in 
the jaws of a falling avalanche, which was hurrying 
us with breathless rapidity down the dark cafion 
to certain ruin. Gradually, however, our speed 
slackened, and we came out into the moonlight on 
the hard wind-packed snow of the open steppe. 
The disturbed, torn-up condition of the snow 
usually apprises the traveller of his approach to the 
haunts of the Koraks, as the reindeer belonging to 
the band range all over the country within a celine 
of several miles, and paw up the snow in search of 
the moss which constitutes their food. Failing to 
find any such indications, we were discussing the 
probability of our having been misdirected, when 
suddenly our leading dogs pricked up their sharp 
ears, snuffed eagerly at the wind, and with short, 
excited yelps, made off at a dashing gallop towards 
a low hill, which lay almost at right angles with 
our previous course. The drivers endeavoured in 
vain to check the speed of the dogs ; their wolfish 
instincts were aroused, and all discipline was for- 
sag as the fresh scent came down upon the wind 
rom the herd of reindeer beyond. A moment 
brought us to the brow of the hill, and before us, 
in the clear moonlight, stood the conical tents of 
the Koraks, surrounded by at least four thousand 
reindeer, whose branching antlers looked like a 
perfect forest of dry lim The dogs all gave 
voice simultaneously, like a pack of fox-hounds in 
view of the game, and dashed tumultuously down 
the hill, regardless of the shouts of their masters, 
and the menacing cries of three or four dark forms, 


* Adventures A the Koraks, George Kennan. 
ond How Tock. 


which rose suddenly up from the snow between 
them and the frightened deer. The vast body of 
deer wavered for a moment, and then broke into a 
wild stampede, with drivers, Korak sentinels, and 
two hundred dogs in full pursuit’ What a sight 
that must have been, when the dark silent tents 
suddenly swarmed with life, and tall dark forms 
joined in the chase, shouting, and hurling lassoes 
of walrus-hide at the dogs; when thousands of 
antlers dashed together in the confusion of flight ; 
when countless hurried hoofs beat the hard snow, 
and the hoarse deep barks of the deer added them- 
selves to the frantic baying of the dogs! When the 
deer and the dogs had been reduced to submission 
—‘when the tumult dwindled to a calm’—the 
American travellers turned to the contemplation of 
the men before them, specimens of one of the 
strangest tribes numbered among the wild peoples 
of the earth—dwellers in the awful Siberian wastes, 
a 7 a kindly, honest race—the Wandering 


The conditions of their existence are terribly 
hard, but they are not stunted or puny, like 
the Esquimaux, but athletic, able-bodied men, 
of the average height of Europeans, with coal- 
black hair, bold, alert eyes, and high cheek- 
bones. Their costumes and equipments must 
have looked very picturesque, in the moonlight, in 
that far-off corner of the world. ‘ Heavy hunting- 
shirts of spotted deerskin, confined about the 
waist with a belt, and fringed round the bottom 
with the long black hair of the wolverine, covered 
their bodies from the neck to the knee, ornamented 
here and there with strings of small coloured beads, 
tassels of scarlet leather, and bits of polished metal. 
Fur pantaloons ; long boots of sealskin, coming up 
to the thigh ; and wolfskin hoods, with the ears of 
the animal standing erect on each side of the head, 
completed the costume. Each man was armed 
with a long bright spear’ The conical tents which 
form the camps of the Koraks are very ingeniously 
constructed. They are formed of a framework of 
poles, covered with loose reindeer skins, confined 
in their places by long thongs of seal or walrus 
hide, stretched tightly over them from the apex of 
the cone to the ground ; the severest gales cannot 
tear these coverings from their fastenings. The 
first camp seen by the travellers consisted of four 
of these tents, around which, neatly constructed 
sledges were scattered here and there upon the 
snow ; two or three hundred pack-saddles for the 
reindeer were piled up in a symmetrical wall near 
the largest tent. 

The strangers were received with great civility ; 
and having explained their motives, through an 
interpreter, they were approached by a tall native, 
with a shaven head, who lifted the curtain of skin 
belonging to the largest tent, and revealing a dark 
hole about two feet and a half in diameter 
motioned to them to enter. When, having crawled 
on their hands and knees a distance of about fif- 
teen feet, they entered the large open circle in 
the centre of the tent, this was the spectacle 
disclosed: ‘A crackling fire of resinous pine- 
boughs burned brightly upon the ground in 
the centre, illuminating the framework of 
black, glossy poles, and flickering fitfully over 
the dingy skins of the roof, and the swarth 
eaneonl thems of the women who squatted aroun 
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blaze, and furnished occupation to a couple of 
skinny, bare-armed women, who, with sauce-sticks, 
were,alternately stirring its contents, poking up 
the fire, and knocking over the head two or three 
jll-conditioned dogs. The smoke, which rose lazil 
from the fire, hung in a blue, clearly defined ik 
about five feet in the ground, dividing the 
atmosphere of the tent into a lower stratum of 
comparatively clear air, and an upper region where 
smoke, vapour, and ill odours contended for su- 
premacy.’ Around the inner circumference of the 
tent are constructed small, nearly air-tight apart- 
ments called ‘pologs,’ about four feet in = 
and six or eight feet in width and length. ey 
are made of the heaviest furs sewn carefully to- 

er, to exclude the air, and are warmed and 
fighted by a burning fragment of moss floating in 
a wooden bowl of seal-oil. In this ully 
vitiated air, the Korak women spend nearly the 
whole of their time, and yet they live to an ad- 
vanced age, and are no uglier or more unhealthy 
than the old women of other countries. 

The strangers were observed with great eg 
and when they retired to one of the pologs, the 
natives lay flat down on the ground, and watched 
them, with gleaming eyes, under the edges of the 
fur curtains, as they laid out, as best they could, in 
the total absence of furniture, their provisions of 
hard bread, raw bacon, and steaming tea. The 
food proffered by their wild entertainers was con- 
tained in a long wooden trough containing rein- 
deer venison, and in a bowl, whose contents, when 
they summoned up courage to taste them, they 
found remarkable only for their ‘grassiness.’ The 
mess known as ‘manyalla’ is compounded of 
clotted blood, tallow, and half-digested moss, taken 
from the stomach of the reindeer, where it is sup- 
_ to have undergone some essential change. 

ese materials are boiled up together with a few 
handfuls’ of dried grass, and the dark mass is then 
moulded into loaves, and frozen for future use. 
At supper, the men of the band gather round the 
trough of reindeer meat and the kettle of man- 
yalla, and between mouthfuls of meat or moss, 
discuss the simple subjects of thought which their 
isolated life affords, and into which no foreign 
element can possibly enter. 

There are about forty bands of these strange 
people, who roam over the t steppes, between 
the fifty-eighth and sixty-thind P 
tude. ithin these limits, they wander almost 
constantly with their great herds of reindeer, 
seldom camping longer than a week in any one 
place, which is not alto ether due to their restless- 
ness, but to the needs of the wonderful animal on 
whom their existence depends. A herd of four 
or five thousand reindeer will, in a very few days, 
paw up the snow and eat all the moss within a 
radius of a mile from the encampment. Then they 
must wander, or their deer will starve, and their 
own starvation be the result. They are a hospit- 
able, kindly, obliging people, with all the inde- 
pendence which comes from their mode of life; and 


from the settled inhabitants of Siberia. Give 
them a small herd of reindeer, and a moss steppe 
to wander over, and they ask nothing more from all 
the world. They are wholly independent of civil- 
isation and government, and will neither submit to 
their laws nor recognise their distinctions. They 
associate themselves in bands of six or eight families, 


els of lati-| 1 


self-reliance, which peculiarly distinguishes them | him 


but these bands are held together only by mutual 
consent, and recognise no governing fread. They 
have no particular reverence for anything or any- 
body except the evil spirits who bring calamities 
upon them, and the ‘ shamans,’ or priests, who 
act as mediators between these devils and their 
victims. Mr Kennan gives an amusing instance of 
the contempt with which they treat the notion of 
difference of rank and inequality of condition. 
Major Abasa, the chief of their expedition, had, he 
says, conceived an idea that, in order to get what 
he wanted, he must impress them with a notion of 
his power, wealth, and importance in the world. 
‘He accordingly called one of the oldest and most 
influential members of the band to him one day, 
and proceeded to tell him, through an interpreter, 
how rich he was, what immense resources in the 
way of rewards and —— he possessed, 
what high rank he held, how important a place 
he filled in Russia, and how becoming it was that 
an individual of such exalted attributes should be 
treated by poor wandering heathen with filial 
reverence and veneration. e old Korak, squat- 
ting upon his heels on the ground, listened quietly 
to the enumeration of all our leader’s admirable 
qualities and perfections without moving a muscle 
of his face ; but finally, when the interpreter had 
finished, he rose slowly, walked up to the major 
with imperturbable gravity, and, with the most 
benignant and patronising condescension, patted 
him softly on the head! major never tried to 
overawe a Korak again.’ 
The expedition found no difficulty in 

for their transportation to the next Korak encamp- 
ment, a distance of forty miles). It must have 
been a strange realisation of the things one reads 
and dreams about in childhood, that wild journey 
over the moss steppes, on reindeer sledges, under 
the ever-varying awful grandeurs and wonders of 
the Arctic sky. Orders were given for the capture 
of twenty reindeer ; and the strangers went out to 
see how twenty trained deer were to be separated 
from a herd of four thousand wild ones. ‘Sur- 
rounding the tent in every direction were the deer 
belonging to the band, some ae up the snow 
with their sharp noses in search of moss ; others 
clashing their antlers together, and barking hoarsely 
in fight, or chasing one another in a mad gallo 
over the steppe. tent, a dozen 
assoes arranged themselves in two parallel lines, 
while twenty more, with a thong of sealskin three 
hundred yards in length, encircled a portion of the 
great herd, and, with shouts and wavin lassoes, 
began driving it through the narrow gantlet. The 
deer strove with frightened bounds to escape from 
the gradually contracting circle, but the seal- 
skin cord, held at short distances by shouting 
natives, invariably turned them back, and the 
streamed in a struggling, leaping throng throug’ 
the narrow opening between the lines of lassoes, 
Ever and anon, a long cord uncoiled itself 
in air, and a sliding noose fell over the antlers 
of some unlucky deer, whose slit ears marked 
im as trained, but whose tremendous leaps 
and frantic efforts to escape suggested very grave 
doubts as to the extent of the training. To 
prevent the interference and knocking together 
of the deer’s antlers when they should be har- 
nessed in couples, one horn was pena 
chopped off close to the head by a native arm 
with a heavy sword-like knife, leaving a red 
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ghastly stump, from which the blood trickled in 
little streams over the animal’s ear They were 
then harnessed to sledges in couples, by a collar 
and trace passing between the fore-legs ; lines were 
affixed to small sharp studs in the head-stall, which 
pricked the right or left side of the head when the 
corresponding rein was jerked, and the —- 
was ready.’ What a weird sight that must have 
been, as the deer-drawn sledges swept out upon 
the limitless expanse of the snowy steppe, headin 
northward into the terrible ion of etern 
winter, on towards almost padieaing suffering 
and hardship—such as did indeed, later, and by 
repetition, drive one man to madness and suicide ! 

The reindeer did not come up to Mr Kennan’s 

expectations, chiefly founded upon the galloping 
Lapland deer of the old geographies. These were 
not the spirited and fleet-footed animals of his 
visions; these were awkward, ungainly beasts. 
Their trot was heavy, they carried their heads 
low, and their panting breath and gaping mouths 
were suggestive of exhaustion. The ideal reindeer 
would never have demeaned himself by running 
with his mouth wide open. But, though his 
fondest fancies were thus dispelled, Mr Kennan 
was much impressed with the inestimable value of 
the reindeer. No other animal fills so important 
a place in the life of any body of men as this one 
does in the life and domestic economy of the 
Siberian Koraks, Besides carrying them from 
we to place, he furnishes them with clothes, 
ood, and covering for their tents ; his antlers are 
made into rude implements of all sorts; his 
sinews are dried and pounded into thread ; his 
bones are soaked in seal-oil, and burned for fuel ; 
his entrails are cleaned, filled with tallow, and 
eaten ; his blood, mixed with the contents of his 
stomach, is made into manyalla; his marrow 
and tongue are considered the greatest of all 
delicacies ; the stiff, bristly skin of his legs is 
used to cover snow-shoes ; and, finally, his whole 
body, sacrificed to the Korak gods, brings down 
upon his owners all the spiritual and temporal 
Settings which they need. It is a singular and 
inexplicable fact, that the Siberian natives do not 
use the animal’s milk in any way ; in this respect 
differing from the Lapps, the only other people 
who have domesticated the reindeer. 

Among the many superstitions of the Wandering 
Koraks is their reluctance to part with a living 
reindeer. You may purchase as many dead deer 
as you choose, up to five hundred, for less than 
a dollar apiece, but a living one you cannot get 
for love or money. You may offer them what they 
consider a fortune in tobacco, copper kettles, beads, 
and scarlet cloth for a single live reindeer, in vain; 
yet, if you will allow them to kill the very same 
animal, you can have his carcass for one small 
string of common glass beads, And you can get 
at no explanation, except that ‘to sell a live rein- 
deer would be at-kin—bad.’ ‘ During the two years 
and a half which we spent in Siberia,” says Mr 
Kennan, ‘no one of our parties, so far as 1 know, 
ever succeeded in obtaining from the Koraks or 
Chookchees a single living reindeer. All the deer 
we eventually owned—some eight hundred—were 
obtained from the Tungoos’ 

What a terrible life it seems to us, the life of 
these harmless and intelligent people—hospitable, 
gentle, honest, and so uncivilised that they do not 


They have no notion of a beneficent Creator ; their 
only supernatural belief is in demons, their only 
worship the propitiation of fear. They kill the 
old people, partly because they cannot carry them 
about, and partly because, to the feeble and infirm, 
the cold brings terrible suffering. They have one 
revolting form of enjoyment. It is rapid and mad 
intoxication, produced by eating a species of fungus 
resembling that which we call toadstool. Taken 
in large quantities, it is a violent narcotic poison ; 
in small doses it acts like alcoholic liquor. Its 
habitual use shatters the nervous 
system, and its sale by Russian traders to the 
natives has been made a penal offence by Russian 
law. Nevertheless, the trade is carried on, and 
Mr Kennan has seen twenty dollars’ worth of furs 
bought with a single fungus. ‘The Koraks,’ he 
says, ‘would gather it for themselves, but it 
requires the shelter of timber for its growth, and 
is not to be found on the barren steppes over 
which they wander, so that they are obliged for 
the most part to buy it at enormous prices from 
the Russian traders. A convivial Korak does not 
say to a passing friend: “Come in and have a 
drink ;” but: “Won’t you take a toadstool?”’ 
Removed to an infinite distance, both physically 
and intellectually, from all the interests, ambitions, 
and excitements which occupy the world beyond 
his moss steppes, the Korak lives only for the 
care of his herds, travelling to procure them food, 
watching day and night to protect them from the 
wolves. The worse the weather is, the greater the 
need of vigilance. There is literally nothing else 
in the lives of these strange people: a wonderful 
race of animals supplying every need of the un- 
civilised men who own them, but, in their turn, 
demanding the whole life of the men for their 
maintenance and protection. 

With all its tremendous hardships, there must 
have been something dream-like and romantic in 
the wonderful journey of the American gentlemen, 
to plant among this wildest, most isolated, most 
ignorant of peoples the greatest marvel of science, 
the most expressive symbol, and powerful instru- 
ment of civilisation—the electric telegraph. 


THROUGH LIFE. 

We slight the gifts that every season bears, 
And let them fall unheeded from our grasp, 
In our great eagerness to reach and clasp 

The promised treasure of the coming years; 


Or else we mourn some great good passed away, 
And, in the shadow of our grief shut in, 
Refuse the lesser good we yet might win, 

The offered peace and gladness of to-day. 


So through the chambers of our life we pass, 

And leave them one by one, and never stay, 
Not knowing how much pleasantness there was 
In each, until the closing of the door 

Has sounded through the house, and died away, 
And in our hearts we sigh, ‘ For evermore.’ 
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